SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y, February cz, 1919 


President Robert Falconer, 
Toronto University, 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Sir:- 
I beg to enclose for your information, as 

a trustee of the Carnegie Foundation, an article on 
"Dhe 'volicies' of the Carnegie Company" and trust 
that you will give consideration to the convictions 
of college and university professors which it records, 
I beg you also to read, when it is available, the 
report of the Committee on Pensions of the American 
Association of University Professors, unanimously 
adopted at the Baltimore meeting, which criticizes 
severely the conduct of the Carnegie Foundation and 
the plans of the new company. 

It is intolerable that a privately endowed 
corporation should impose its control on the professors 
of our colleges and universities against their will, 
Most of the college and university presidents who are 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation have not been 
active in its management or in framing the plans of 
the new company. They, however, assume respon- 


Sibility, if they retain the position of trustee, 
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The very fact that among these presidents 
are those whom we most honor and who have done the most 
to maintain high and liberal university standards makes 
incomprehensible their support of the methods of Mr, 
tritchett. 

I beg you, therefore, to inform me, but 
not confidentially, whether you approve the policies 
of the Carnegie Foundation and of the new company, or, 
if not, what steps you propose to take to rectify the 
injury that they are working to college and university 
teachers. 


Respectfully, 


( 1 ‘ | el: Cottld, 
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In addition to the vote, about two hun- 
dred letters have been received, some of 
them brief notes, others detailed discussions 
of the situation. If all of us had as much 
money to spend on printing as the Car- 
negie Foundation, it might be desirable to 
reproduce the letters. It is, however, only 
possible to print some of them in full or 
brief extracts from all of them. The latter 
plan has been followed, extracts being 
quoted from each letter that expresses any 
The most definite and striking 
sentence or paragraph has been selected 
and this does not always represent the en- 


opinion. 


tire viewpoint of a letter; but the extracts 
taken together give a correct and im- 
pressive exhibit of the consensus of opinion 
The 
names of the individual writers are im- 


of college and university professors. 


material, for we are concerned only with 
the group, and the same reasons which 
make a secret ballot essential to a democ- 
racy lead to the withholding of the names. 
Most of the writers would doubtless have 
pleasure in giving their names and show- 
ing their complete letters to officers of the 
foundation. The extracts here printed are 
from all letters received prior to December 
1. Many others have since been received, 
extracts from which will be printed later. 


THE new Carnegie Foundation plan seems 
to me promising, because I believe that in prin- 
ciple some contribution by beneficiaries should 
be made, and believe further that this contri- 
bution should be compulsory, or at least un- 
failing. 


I should have to depend upon the testimony 
of actuaries as to the new proposition, and they 


seem to think that is the best way out of the 
difficulty. 


It seems to me that Mr. Carnegie’s gift horse 
has been looked too critically in the mouth. 


I believe in the idea of getting a better plan 
from the Carnegie Foundation, if possible. 
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I have read your article with great interest 
and general sympathy. While I do not regard 
the plan of the Foundation as entirely satis- 
factory, I do not wish to be thought to be ex- 
pressing an opinion that it is unsatisfactory 
faute de mieux. 


My present view is that alternative plans 
should be considered, and particularly the plan 
which you advocate of placing the whole mat- 
ter of insurance under the control of the teach- 
ers concerned. Nevertheless, I still am rather 
of the opinion that the insurance of college 
teachers should not be absolutely divorced from 
the Carnegie Foundation. 


Existing insurance companies are sufficient. 


Of the two plans proposed, I regard the sec- 
ond as preferable, but neither as desirable. 


I believe that professors through an author- 
ized agent should inaugurate an insurance sys- 
tem but that it should be managed and con- 
trolled by a reputable insurance company. 


My position is that we should act through 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 


The advantage of unanimous action as pre- 
sumably representing the profession is not to 
be neglected. 


My impression is that a joint scheme is 
preferable. 


Not sure teachers concerned could control 
or administrate fund, but thank you for keep- 
ing up the agitation and showing status from 
time to time. 


Personally, I would not care to have any- 
thing to do with either plan. In the interest of 
the younger men in the teaching profession I 
consider the second as much preferable and 
have therefore marked my assent to it. 


I do not favor compulsory insurance. 


I am not in favor of any plan of compul- 
sory insurance. 


Even if it should not prove feasible to carry 
through any of the proposals outlined in your 
article in SCHOOL AND Soorety, I should think 
it better for a university teacher to go to one 
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of the old-line companies and pay the regular 
rates, rather than to entrust his fortunes and 
those of his family to the trustees of the Car- 
negie Foundation. 


I have long since lost interest in the doings 
of the Carnegie Institution. I hope my plans 
to be absolutely independent of any expecta- 
tions from their fund will not miscarry. 


I no longer have any interest or confidence 
in the Foundation and have thought only of de- 
pending on commercial insurance companies. 


Sometimes I think it would be well to go in 
with them, and sometimes I feel that there is 
no use of putting good money after bad in the 
hands of dishonest people. 


If the Carnegie Foundation wishes to help 
the financial status of university professors, 
surely the best plan is one, often mentioned by 
you, of so endowing universities that they may 
make the salaries of their professors for life, 
with suitable provisions for widows or depend- 
ents. 


Your article is both able and interesting. 
But quite independently of it, I should con- 
sider it better judgment to invest in a regular 
insurance company consisting of business men, 
rather than- an amateur organization which 
dabbles in insurance. 


The teachers concerned should have some 
control of the provisions which are to be made. 


I should certainly be glad to join any real 
professors’ insurance scheme. 


I have no hesitation whatsoever in joining 
you in the statement that alternative plans cer- 
tainly should be considered and in my judg- 
ment these ought to be under the control of 
teachers. 


I don’t care for any protection after I am 
sixty-five. If I have health up to that time, I 
shall provide for myself and if I can not I am 
not worth being provided for except possibly 
by pauper agencies. What I want is a little 
protection against the nightmare of disability 
during the years I am struggling to make way 
in a profession where advancement comes 
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slowly and where the founding of a family is a 
bitter struggle. 


Buying insurance in the regular markets 
would have the added value of being left to the 
free choice of the purchaser. Such a scheme 
would have a further advantage of removing 
any tendency of thought or policy control by 
an outside institution such as the Carnegie 
Foundation or any of the proposed substitutes. 


I resigned my professorship last June. 
After eighteen years in service I found that I 
must better provide for the present and future 
welfare of my family. I believe that the Car- 
negie Foundation has shown poor management 
by inexcusably undertaking a plan that it can 
not fulfill. 


Teachers like all other people should be free 
to take or not take insurance—and by any 
method they please—without advice from 
others unless the advice is requested. 


You certainly deserve the thanks of the aca- 
demic world for persisting in the good work. 
Whether enough money can be found among 
our poor professors to organize a mutual stock 
company, I know not. 


~ If institutions are prepared to pay pensions 
as a matter of right—as compensation for in- 
adequate pay on active service—well and good. 
Otherwise the matter would better be left to 
the individual in my opinion—or to a volun- 
tary association of the individuals. 


I would like to make my vote stronger. 
No compulsion of any sort. 
Most desirable to consider alternative plans. 


Thank you for this clear and forceful dis- 
cussion. Will'be glad if I can ever render any 
assistance along these lines. 


It seems to me that the problem is very 
clearly put and analyzed. 


I heartily agree with you that the conditions 
are very undesirable. 


The mistake is to compel retirement at 
sixty-five. The proportion of men doing good 
work up to seventy-five or even later is very 
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considerable among scientific men and schol- 
ars. 


If college teachers are to be pensioned the 
inevitable tendency will be for salaries to re- 
main low. With low salaries college teachers 
have slight freedom and limited influence. 


On what ground do the present trustees in- 
sist on standing between Mr. Carnegie and the 
profession he planned to serve? We now have 
the agency that may relieve them of their 
burdens. 


It is absurd that a foundation for the ad- 
vancement of teaching should put a premium 
on the exploitation of teachers by selfish execu- 
tives. But the teacher’s problem is bigger 
than any question of pensions and, instead of 
wasting much time on the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, I think we should make its benefits, if 
they are such, negligible by a concerted effort: 
(1) to protect the older men and women now 
employed, (2) to encourage younger persons of 
promise in the profession to get out of it, and 
(8) to bring every effort to bear upon those 
who are not yet in it to keep out of it until 
teachers all the way from the kindergarten to 
the universities are paid a salary consistent 
with financial self-respect. 


I have always resented the scheme as a kind 
of charity and I do not think that charity is a 
good principle, but I believe firmly that pro- 
fessorial positions should be for life; that the 
professors should be relieved of teaching only 
in case of disability regardless of their age, 
and that either the institutions employing the 
professors or the whole nation should pay in 
case of such disability due to sickness, acci- 
dent or advanced age. 


I have been watching with much interest 
your fight for a democratic government in edu- 
cational institutions. It seems to me that in 
these days when we are talking much of “ world 
democracy,” that you are justified in advoca- 
ting a measure of “ educational democracy.” 


Our president and board of regents have 
always been wary of being dominated by an 
educational taskmaster. Personally, I have 
no inclination to take advantage of their plan, 
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since I can discover no guarantee that this 
venture will have any more success than the 
former one. It seems to me to be highly de- 
sirable to form a company in which teachers 
could profit by sound management and yet not 
pay the excessive costs of advertising and 
solicitation. 


It seems to me the teaching profession 
should be independent from any close cor- 
poration. In other words we should have de- 
mocracy in education and a freedom to ex- 
press our opinion on educational matters. I 
do not see how a state institution could be 
independent if it were attached to the Car- 
negie Foundation. 


Guarantee of College and University Pro- 
fessors: (1) Much higher salaries to attract 
more men of ability to the profession. (2) 
Life tenure or during mental and physical 
ability to perform his duties. (3) Protection 
against disability at any and all times and at 
any age. (4) Protection for widow and.minor 
children at any time. 


I favor keeping clear of the Carnegie plans. 


With good and fervent wishes for the suc- 
cess of your efforts. 


that the plans of the 
Carnegie Foundation are unsatisfactory and 
untrustworthy. 


One thing is clear 


It seems evident that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has failed, and I doubt if I could ever 
be prevailed upon to contribute any part of 
my small salary to such management as the 
Foundation has enjoyed. In fact I came to 
the decision some time ago that I should never 
subscribe to compulsory insurance of any sort, 
even if by so refusing, I found it necessary to 
seek another profession. 

The American Association of University 
Professors should not wait another day to 
voice its radical dissent from the views of 
President Pritchett and his associates, and to 
repudiate the Foundation both as an organ of 
public charity and of educational influence. 


I have heard many unfavorable criticisms 
of the Carnegie scheme which have created a 
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feeling of distrust in my mind towards the 
scheme, but the basis of the criticism has 
never been clear to me until I read your 
article. I welcome the enlightenment and 
guidance which it brings. 

I have long since lost confidence in the Car- 
negie Foundation and last week increased my 
life insurance to the limit I-feel able to carry. 


College teachers are said to be poor finan- 
ciers, but I do not think the Carnegie Foun- 
dation ‘Trustees hand them much. It 
would be unspeakable to be compelled to en- 


can 


trust one’s insurance to them. 


Any scheme of insurance, annuities, pen- 
sions or what not that is not based upon the 
wholly voluntary support of those presum- 
ably to be benefited should be rejected by self- 


respecting citizens. 


You have made a real contribution to the 
cause and problem of teacher’s insurance. I 
think the time has come for the college men 
to take up in earnest this vital interest of the 
guild. 


I am in full sympathy with your sharp 
eriticism of the Carnegie Foundation admin- 
istration. 


With best wishes for strength and skill to 
your right arm in your struggle for academic 
democracy. 


I am in hearty accord with your article on 
the Carnegie Foundation, as well as with 
your views on other subjects as far as I have 
heard them expressed. 


Your suggestion seems to cover the ground 
exactly. Certainly the less we have to do 
with a quasi-charitable organization the better. 


I have followed your articles from the first 
and always agreed. 


Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the stand you have taken and are taking 
against the subjugation of teachers and in- 
vestigators. If the present unfortunate con- 
ditions both intellectually and financially are 
not soon ameliorated, the professions men- 
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tioned will inevitably be avoided by all self- 
respecting men of ability. 


I want to insure where I can get the best 
treatment which does not seem to be what you 
name the C—P—B combination; and I like in- 
dependence and propose to keep it even if I 
have to get out of teaching. 


I am beginning to think that any salary, 
any pension is good enough for men who will 
put up with the treatment professors do put 
up with in the matter of both salaries and 
discipline. 


I know the Carnegie Foundation has made 
an utter failure of the work entrusted to it 
and that it should be reorganized or go out of 
business. 


I had not, until I read your admirable 
article, perceived the relation between the pro- 
annuity-insurance scheme and the con- 
trol of college professors by trustees and presi- 
dents. I was, and am still more strongly, since 
reading your article, opposed to the Carnegie 
Foundation scheme. 


pose 


I want to thank you for this admirable 
critique of a condition of affairs that con- 
cerns all of us. I have for years followed 
your independent attitude on this and on 
many subjects. While, of course, not always 
in agreement upon smaller matters, may I 
none the less take this occasion to express my 
substantial agreement with you and admira- 


tion for your courage? 


I hope it may be possible to get the benefit 
of. insurance and endowment free from the 
Prussian control you are so valiantly de- 
nouncing. 


I am convinced that it is necessary for the 
teachers to take positive action by way of de- 
fense against the designs of the Oarnegie 
Foundation. We should never consent to 
any scheme of pensions except one formed on 
the mutual plan and under the complete con- 
trol of the teachers themselves. 


You and Professor Jastrow deserve our 
thanks for your careful analyses (moral as 
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well as financial) of the mismanagement of 
the OC. F. 


In my opinion the Foundation has failed 
utterly to do that for which it was founded. 
I don’t care to express any opinion as to the 
incompetence or dishonesty of those who have 
been managing it, but I can’t see how they 
can escape one charge or the other. 


What is needed is another foundation whose 
integrity, wisdom and financial stability 
renders it like Czesar’s wife. I hope that your 
activities in this field will bear fruit positive. 


So far as actually losing money is con- 
cerned, I presume the Carnegie Flounderation 
has escaped; but why a concern so conspicu- 
ously ill-managed, as regards the main pur- 
pose for which it was publicly declared to be 
founded, should expect to command the con- 
fidence and respect of trustees and faculties 
of American colleges, I can not see. Its 
“seraps of paper” are vanderlipped away in 
a manner first understood in Prussia. 


I have always been unalterably opposed to 
both the principle and practise of the Car- 
negie Foundation pension fund for academic 
teachers. The whole plan has always ap- 
pealed to me as a kind of mortgage upon the 
energies and ambitions of the young teacher 
at usurious rates of interest. 


It is my opinion that the proper course to 
pursue is, if possible, to put the affairs of the 
foundation in the hands of a receiver; let this 
receiver meet the existing obligation of the 
foundation so far as the funds will allow, and 
go out of business. 


Of course no new chains must be forged 
for the academic profession; the old ones are 
bad enough. 


I entirely agree with you that the Carnegie 
system was one which was fraught with the 
greatest danger to freedom of thought and 
the development of the social sciences. I am 
glad that it was so poorly planned that its 
failure is assured. 


It has always been a mystery to me that 
every single teacher in private conversation 
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sympathizes with your point of view while 
very few of them dare openly react against 
the continued humiliation inflicted upon our 
profession. . . . Carnegie plus our academic 
system of administration has broken our 
back-bones. 


I have no sympathy with the methods of 
“The Carnegie Foundation for the Control 
of Teaching” (and teachers), because it has 
been so repeatedly shown that they were based 
on incomplete data, bad logic, and inexpert 
specialists, even if they were not tricky or 
worse. 

The whole business is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the teaching profession—an ex- 
euse for keeping capable men on starvation 
salaries during their productive years in the 
vain hope of having their declining years 
provided for by charity—an excuse for uni- 
versities to discontinue retiring allowances for 
honorable service. 


The plan proposed is unsatisfactory. My 
impression is that professors have no confi- 
dence in the Pritchett-Butler gang, and feel 
that the sooner the Carnegie Foundation is 
rid of this incubus the better. 


The great calamity befalling professors in 
recent years was the giving of the Carnegie 


millions. Would that he had kept them. 


It’s just as necessary to human freedom to 
shatter the educational autocracies as it is to 
blow up those of a political sort. 


The parallel with the German situation is 
obvious. But I suspect that the Kaiser will 
surrender before Pritchett. There is less ex- 
cuse for the latter to hang on. 


It is going to be hard enough to teach in an 
American university and retain one’s self re- 
spect apart from the activities of this Founda- 
tion. What I think we ought to do is to ut- 
terly ignore the Carnegie Foundation, and all 
its works. Moreover we should make it clear 
that we do so because it has brazenly disre- 
garded all its promises, and because its only 
apparent raison d’étre is to exercise an exter- 
nal, non-academic control over the souls of 
American university teachers. 
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Words can scarcely be framed to express the 
criminal and selfish culpability of the trustees 
of the Foundation. This, however, is only one 
of the many symptoms of the disease affecting 
our colleges, namely “ presidentitis.” 

The original Carnegie Pension Foundation, 
as worked out by the board, is scandalous and 
the new scheme appeals to me as even worse. 


The conduct of the Carnegie Foundation has 
been an insult to the intelligence and an af- 
front to the integrity of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

These statements are so clear and direct 
that comment is not required. Of the eighty- 
eight letters only one is mildly favorable to 
the Carnegie Foundation and its ways, 
three or four are exculpatory, the great 
severe arraignments. The 
letters also show widespread discontent 
with the position of the professor in the 
American university. This more 
the case in the full letters than in the ex- 
tracts which have been selected with special 
reference to the Carnegie plans. The situ- 
ation seems to have become worse, or better 
understood, since the present writer pub- 
lished in 1913 three hundred letters on the 
subject in his book on ‘‘University Con- 
trol.’’ 


majority are 


is even 


The ‘‘Handbook of Life Insurance and 
Annuity Policies for Teachers’’ has now 
been published by the ‘‘Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association of Amer- 
ica,’’ and articles of elucidation and edifi- 
cation have appeared by the president of 
the Carnegie Foundation and of the new 


company in the Atlantic Monthly,* and by 


4 Conducted by Dr. Pritchett’s fellow trustee in 
the control of the New York Evening Post under 
the ownership of Mr. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, and a trustee of the Carnegie Company. 
Shall we now find in the Post the vigorous criti- 
eisms of the Carnegie Foundation which appeared 
there when it was controlled by Mr. Villard and 
Dr. Franklin was one of the editors? 
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the secretary of the two corporations in 
President Butler’s Educational Review. 

The ‘‘Handbook’’ is obviously from the 
hand of the same Mr. Pecksniff who has 
produced the unlucky thirteen anaual re- 
ports of the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation. We are told: 

The teacher whose retirement allowance is se- 
eured by a Deferred Annuity policy on the Teach- 
ers Retirement Plan will enjoy a protection funda- 
mentally more secure and equitable than one whose 
reliance must be upon a pension payable at the dis- 
eretion of a Board of Regents or of Trustees. 

A Non-forfeitable Pension 

From the moment the first premium is paid on 
such a policy, the teacher will become the owner of 
a policy or contract which neither his employer nor 
the Association will have any power to modify ad- 
versely to his interests, ete. 

Dr. Pritchett actually informs us that 
we can trust his new company because the 
laws will compel it to keep its contracts, 
is within the discretion of 
regents or trustees to keep their promises, 
which they are liable to modify adversely 
to the interests of the teacher. This has 
in fact been done by the trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation and of Columbia Uni- 
versity; but surely boards of regents and 
trustees usually follow the ordinary stand- 
ards of business honor.- It has besides not 
yet been decided by the courts that a 
promise in dependence on which a teacher 
has acted is not a contract. 

The Carnegie Company says it is ‘‘cre- 
ated not to get but to give,’’ therefore: 


whereas it 


Its policies, further, will be free from any specu- 

lative element; they will be what is called non-par- 
ticipating. 
The consideration shown to the teacher 
in freeing him from the ‘‘speculative ele- 
ment’’ of receiving the dividends earned 
by his excess payments on his policy is 
truly Pritchettarian. 

The company increases its rates by 11.11 
per cent. in case the policy holder is no 
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longer employed by a college or university. 
The ‘*‘Handbook”’ says: 

For technical reasons, it seems best to accomplish 
the same result by adding a small percentage to the 
net premium rates and providing for a reduction 
on each premium paid while the policy-holder re- 
mains a member of the profession. 


The ‘‘technical reasons’’ are to evade the 
discrimination laws which provide that 
no company ‘‘shall make or permit any 
discrimination between individuals of the 
same class or of equal expectation of life 
in the amount of payment or the return 
of premiums or rates charged for policies 
of insuranece.’’ The expedient seems to be 
of somewhat doubtful legality. The ob- 
ject, of course, is to make it harder for a 
teacher to escape from an undesirable 
position. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail 
the policies offered by the Carnegie Com- 
pany for its‘‘ Handbook’’ has been widely 
distributed and can be obtained on appli- 
cation. They are similar to those of the 
standard companies (except the undesir- 
able features of its deferred annuity), and, 
what is truly surprising, the charges are 
also the same. The ‘‘Handbook’’ says of 
the new company : 

Its situation is quite different from that of the 
soliciting company. Through an endowment, con- 
tributed in the form of capital and surplus, it is 
able to offer insurance at cost, without overhead 
charges which in the ordinary company absorb a 


considerable proportion of the premiums paid by 
the policy-holders. 


It is further said: 


It is believed that college teachers are subject to 
lower rates than ordinary holders of insurance and 
that in time this should result in a lowering of the 
cost of insurance for a group composed of such 
teachers. 

After reading this and much more to 
the effect, the teacher will be interested 
in the following comparison with the rates 
of the two largest American companies, 
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both mutual (owned by the policy holders 
and returning the profits in dividends), 
and a standard non-participating company. 


PREMIUMS FoR $1,000 INSURANCE AT AGE 35 


| Ordinary 20-Year 30-Year 
Company Life Term*# | Endowment 

Carnegie Company: | 

Teachers eae 1 XO L Te) Saale 26.59 

Escaped teachers .. | 22.41 | 30.60 29.51 

Prudentialays aches. 21.90 29.76 28.02 

Metropolitan®....... | 22.008 29.76 28.02 

Gravelerstyae.e aes ss 20.11 iA iye 26.84 


THE ANNUITY (MALE) PURCHASED BY $1,000 aT 


AGE 65 
Carnegie Company ............ $113,247 
Prudential ae ce vets) cua aetetevetet oats 112.618 
Metropolitan. cmt. states ences 116.928 
TTAVOlOPSirs stein, tatiqe ster a) «i vveqere cy eicr« 115.148 
No reference is made in the ‘‘Hand- 


book’’ as to what will be done with the 
large surplus that will undoubtedly ac- 
cumulate at the rates charged by the com- 
pany; but the charter reads: 


The purpose of the corporation is... to con- 
duct its business without profit to the corporation 
or to its stockholders; and the corporation shall 
transact its exclusively upon a non- 
mutual basis and shall issue only non-participating 
policies. 


business 


The trustees of the Carnegie Corporation 
can not divide the profits among them- 
selves (except by salaries such as the 
Hughes insurance investigation disclosed), 
but they can use it for the further control 
of teachers. 

The only adequate reason why a teacher 
should purchase life insurance or an an- 

4a The term policies of the Carnegie Company 
are particularly undesirable for the teacher, be- 
cause they do not contain the usual provision per- 
mitting renewal without a medical examination. 

5 The rates quoted for the Prudential and Metro- 
politan will be reduced by the payment of divi- 
dends. 

6 Endowment at age 85. 

7 Payable monthly. 

8 Payable annually. 
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nuity in the Carnegie Company is because 
he is compelled to do so by the institution 
which employs him. The deferred an- 
nuities, which are the real raison d’étre of 
the company, are particularly adverse to 
the interests of the teacher. The joint 
commission, on which representatives of 
the American Association of University 
Professors came to an agrement with Dr. 
Pritchett, adopted the following provision: 


The association will contract that if the annui- 
tant retires from the profession of teaching prior 
to the age of sixty-five, it will return to the an- 
nuitant the premiums that have been paid to the 
association by the annuitant alone (or by the an- 
nuitant and his college), prior to his retirement, 
with compound interest at the rate of 33 per cent. 


This right is now withdrawn and the 
teacher once caught in the net of the com- 
pany is there for life.® Yet we tell our 
students that slavery has been abolished in 
the United States. 

The control of the professor’s freedom 
of action and of thought is so disastrous 
that the financial clipping to which he is 
inured is trivial in comparison. It may, 
however, be noted that the jomt commis- 
sion decided that the foundation should 
guarantee four and one half per cent. in- 
terest on the annuity payments, and that 
this is now reduced to four per cent. No 
provision is made for insurance against 
disability. The usual medical examination 
and statements concerning physical condi- 


tion, ete., are required. The ‘‘Handbook’’ 


9 The Carnegie Company also ignores the recom- 
mendation of the joint commission that all possible 
consideration be given to the needs of older teach- 
If a man does so at the 
age of sixty, he would have to pay over $5,000 a 
year to obtain an annuity ef $2,500 at the age of 
sixty-five. If Columbia University requires all its 
professors to purchase deferred annuities and the 
University of Chicago retains its pension system, 
how can a professor go from Chicago to Colum- 
bia? But perhaps no one will want to go. 


ers who enter the system. 
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however, offers the following notable priv- 
ilege: 
No physical examination is required if the appli- 


cation is for a deferred annuity, or for a life an- 
nuity. 


In fact the teacher who had paid pre- 
miums for thirty years and on reaching 
the age of sixty-four finds that he is suffer- 
ing from Bright’s disease or cancer, not 
only is not required to take a physical ex- 
amination, but the company is so consider- 
ate of his interests as to compel him to 
purchase the annuity. If the teacher takes 
out an endowment policy in a standard 
company, he can, of course, obtain the 
accrued value of his policy (after three 
years in some companies) and on reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five he can purchase 
an annuity or use the money in any other 
way that he sees fit. 

An inexplicable provision of the deferred 
annuity of the Carnegie Company is that 
it unites a queer form of life insurance with 
the annuity. If the annuitized teacher 
dies before the payment of his annuity be- 
gins, the premiums with interest are paid 
to his heirs in 120 monthly installments. 
The teacher is, of course, compelled to pay 
for this insurance at the regular rates. 
It is the most undesirable insurance pos- 
sible, for it is least when most needed and 
most when least needed. If the ordinary 
$10-a-month prospective annuitant dies at 
the end of the first year, when he may 
leave a wife with young children, they will 
receive $1.02 per month for ten years. 
After forty years of payment the accumu- 
lation amounts to $11,649.1° 


10 If the teacher invests his own money and its 
interest in government bonds it will amount to a 
much larger sum after forty years and will in the 
meanwhile be decidedly safer. But he will lose the 
of being forced to purchase an 
annuity with it, whether he wants one or not. 


ce privilege 9? 
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The reverse form of policy would be use- 
ful—the writer does not understand why 
it is not offered—in which the premium is 
constant through life and the proceeds de- 
crease each year with decreased need and 
the increased chances of death. Thus if 
$120 were paid annually (and there were 
no expenses) the family of the insured 
should receive about $30,000 if he died™ 
at the age of 25, $20,000 at 35, $10,000 at 
45, $5,000 at 55 and $2,500 at 65. 

A teacher with a dependent wife and 
young children should insure his life for a 
sum that will yield at least one half the 
income that he earns. This is usually pos- 
sible by the purchase of term insurance; 
but it can not be done in the Carnegie 
Company which limits its policies to $19,- 
000, although it provides for the sale of 
annuities of the capital value of $50,000 
to $100,000. It is further the case that if 
a teacher is forced to purchase an annuity, 
he will find it by no means easy to pur- 
chase life insurance. In advocating the 
plan that educational institutions shall re- 
quire the purchase of deferred annuities, 
leaving life insurance optional and even 
making it difficult, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion does what it can to cultivate in the 
young teacher a selfish and even an anti- 
social attitude. The entire scheme is ar- 
ranged to enable the administration to 
drop older teachers when it no longer 
wants them. 

According to the plan of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and the Carnegie Company 
teachers above the rank of instructor in 
associated institutions are to be compelled 
to purchase deferred annuities to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent. of their salaries, 5 per 
cent. to be deducted from the salary and 
5 per cent. to be paid by the institution. 

11 The chances being about 4 in 1,000 for the 


general population; the amount of insurance for 
the teacher should be at least 50 per cent. more. 
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It should be clearly understood that the 
5 per cent. paid by the institution will be 
deducted from future increase in salary. 
When this was first stated by the present 
writer in 1908, it was denied by Dr. Prit- 
chett, but he has learned it in the course of 
his education, to which he so frequently 
refers in his reports and articles. Thus 
the ’’Handbook’’ says: 


Teachers who have followed the discussion of 
pensions during recent years will understand that 
the contribution made by a college or university 
to a teacher’s annuity will inevitably in the course 
of time be considered as a part of his salary. 
This result must always follow on any such ar- 
rangement between two parties who have to each 
other the relation of employer and employee. 


There is at the present time imminent 
danger that the management of colleges 
and universities, in order to annuitize their 
teachers and thus provide for dismissing 
them at sixty-five and holding them in 
more complete subjection in the meanwhile, 
will persuade them to accept the annuity 
system on the ground that it will provide 
an immediate five per cent. 
salary, although according to the present 
value of the dollars in which salaries are 
paid an increase of more than 50 per cent. 
is now overdue. The example will prob- 
ably be set by such institutions as Colum- 
bia, Harvard and Yale, whose presidents 
are trustees of the foundation and have 
assisted in framing the scheme. Teachers 
may even be told that unless they accept 


increase in 


the plan, their institution will no longer be 


associated with the foundation and their 
older colleagues will be deprived of the 
pensions now promised by the foundation. 
It is perhaps to prepare us for the con- 
tingeney that the foundation will once 
more do away with what it calls ‘‘the ex- 
pectations’’ (2. ¢€., expectations that the 
foundation will keep its promises) of 
teachers, that Dr. Pritchett so frequently 
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reminds us, to quote again from the 


‘*Handbook,’’ that: 


No arrangement for such retirement will be 
satisfactory to either the college or to the teacher 
except one that has the definiteness and security 
of a contract. 


The standard companies seem to be in 
every way preferable to the Carnegie Com- 
pany. They have the advantage or reli- 
ability with no likelihood of interference 
with the freedom of the teacher. The diffi- 
culty is that the cost is greater with them, 
as it is with the Carnegie Company, than 
the teacher should be compelled topay. The 
premiums for insurance are based on the 
American Experience Table, three and one 
half per cent. interest and a loading for 
expenses. The death rate of professors 
under fifty is less than half that of the 
American Experience Table and probably 
twenty per cent. less than the average of 
Interest is now much higher 
The ex- 


accepted risks. 
than three and one half per cent. 
penses of the standard companies are over 
twenty per cent. of the premiums received 
and are largely due to the cost of obtaining 
business, which is an added charge to those 
Perhaps 
a professor of good heredity and habits 


who do not require solicitation. 


pays twice the net value of his insurance. 

Thus to take a case where the conditions 
are the simplest, in England (where vital 
statistics are properly compiled) the death 
rate between the ages of 25 and 35 is 4.5 
per thousand. 
(apart from costs) it should be necessary 
to pay only $4.50 a year. But this is for 
the general population, including defec- 
tives and criminals, drunkards, those with 
syphilis, tuberculosis and all sorts of dis- 
eases that would disqualify for academic 
positions ; it includes the submerged classes, 
those exposed to excessive hours of labor 
and abnormal risks, those improperly fed, 


To secure $1,000 insurance | 
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clothed and housed, without education or 
decent medical attendance. 

It is unscientific to make guesses con- 
cerning quantitative relations, but it seems 
probable that the annual death rate of 
academic teachers between the ages of 25 
and 35 is not more than 3 per thousand, 
and after a medical examination it may be 
not more than 2. They ought to pay (if 
costs of management are excluded) $2 to $3 
per $1,000 of insurance. But the Carnegie 
Company charges $8.21, or $9.12 to escaped 
teachers. It is also the case that the death 
rate is lower at the beginning than at the 
end of the ten-year period and the com- 
pany earns a considerable sum in interest. 
If the company should insure ten thousand 
teachers and ex-teachers for an average of 
$10,000 at an average rate of $8.50 per 
thousand they would pay it $850,000 a 
year and it would return to them $200,000 
to $300,000. As the Carnegie is not a 
mutual company, it is not clear where these 
profits would go; but it is certain that it is 
not the company which confers the benefit. 

The greater expectation of life which 
the professor is assumed to have reverses 
the situation in the case of annuities; but 
the annuitants used in the McClintock 
tables have also an expectation of life be- 
yond the average, for those do not buy 
annuities who foresee an early death. It is 
also the case that the lower death rate of 
professors is greater at earlier than at 
later ages. The duration of life after 
seventy depends chiefly on original consti- 
tution or heredity; the death rate under 
fifty is influenced largely by economic situ- 
ation, habits, exposure to risks and the like 
in regard to which the professor is favor- 
ably placed. If all teachers are forced by 
their institutions to purchase deferred an- 
nuities, and only acceptable risks are in- 
sured, the Carnegie Company gets them 
coming and gets them going. 
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The teacher, like the industrial worker, 
passes through an economic life cycle. He 
must be supported in childhood and should 
be supported until he completes his educa- 
tion. Teachers who find employment in 
one of the Carnegie institutions receive an 
average salary of $1,200 at the age of 28, 
which is the average age of marriage. 
However prosperous a married man of 
twenty-eight, maintaining the standards of 
a university teacher, may be on a salary of 
$1,200—the wages and board of two domes- 
tic servants now amount to about $1,600— 
he is better off economically than he will 
be later, if he has children to support. He 
will have a salary of $1,700 at the age of 
35, and $500 will not feed and clothe two 
or three children. If the children are 
properly educated, their cost increases 
more rapidly than the salary of their 
father, even if he is promoted in a Car- 
negie institution. It is not until the chil- 
dren become self-supporting and the father 
is in the fifties with a salary of $3,000 that 
his economic situation improves somewhat. 
His salary will not thereafter increase ap- 
preciably; but he may no longer support 
dependent children. In the Carnegie in- 
stitutions he is liable to be turned off at 
sixty-five with about half salary, now de- 
ereased through the inability of the foun- 
dation to keep its promises. 

Wealth should be distributed with refer- 
ence to both service and need; some method 
must be found to equalize the inequalities 
that occur during the life of an individual. 
Children are no longer an economic asset 
to their parents, least of all in the edu- 
cated classes; neither can the employer of 
the father be expected to pay for them. 
But children are of greater economic value 
than ever before to the state; the children 
of the academic class are probably of an 
average economic value of over $100,000, 
in that they produce during their lives 
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that much wealth beyond what they con- 
sume. Ultimately the state will pay for 
the bearing, the rearing and the education 
of its children. In the meanwhile we face 
a difficult situation. It is met by the 
teacher in large measure by not having the 
children, his average family being about 
1.5. But this is a method undesirable for 
the individual, disastrous to the state.1? 
As the dependent child must ultimately 
be cared for by the state, so the disabled 
worker should be supported by the state. 
The risk of prolonged incapacity during 
the working period is extremely small and 
the cost of insurance should be correspond- 
ingly low. But the risk, though remote, 
is a constant menace to the underpaid 
teacher. The Carnegie Company, in not 
providing for insurance against it, makes 
an exhibit of permanent incapacity on its 
part. The disability of old age is not of 
long average duration. It is normally pro- 
vided for by savings or by the dutiful re- 
payment of the children’s obligations. As 
has been stated the inequalities and risks 
of the economic life-cycle should be equal- 
ized by the state. Until we have reached 
that stage of civilization, insurance is nec- 
essary and pensions may be desirable. So 
we must meet the immediate problem. 
Whether the Carnegie Company can be 
of use is entirely dependent on its being 
made either a mutual company owned by 
the policy holders or a stock company 
owned by representatives of the academic 
teachers of the country. If the present 
owners are unwilling to agree to this, they 


12 The economic inequality of the life cycle has 
been made greater in a curious way by increased 
longevity. When the parents died at the average 
age of fifty their property went to the children 
when needed for the support of their own children. 
Now when parents die at the average age of over 
seventy their property goes to their children when 
least needed, Inheritances should go to grand- 
children. 
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demonstrate their lack of good faith and 
proclaim that they are there not to bene- 
fit teachers, but to control them. 

The only objection to the standard com- 
panies is their excessive charges. It may 
be possible to arrange with one of them to 
offer insurance and annuities to a large 
group of teachers on some mutual plan 
that will enable them to pay only for what 
they get. Or it may be possible to organ- 
ize a new company that will accomplish 
this result. If university and college pro- 
fessors should establish an insurance com- 
pany they would not transact its details; 
they would only elect trustees or directors. 
There is no reason why they should not 
do so as efficiently as the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation. The difference would be that the 
trustees would be elected by the teachers to 
conduct the work in their interests instead 
of being appointed by Dr. Pritchett and 
Dr. Butler to do as they are bid. It is 
also true that the earned surplus would be 
used for the benefit of teachers instead of 
being a menace to them. _ 

There is no warrant for the common 
opinion that teachers and professors are 
poor men of business or inefficient in the 
conduct of affairs. It requires executive 
skill to conduct a laboratory or depart- 
ment; the professor of the novel and the 
stage survives only there. The reputation 
of professors for business incompetence is 
due to absorption in their work, to the 
inadequate salaries they accept in order to 
do the work they want to do, and to their 
futility in faculty meetings. The latter 
situation is caused in large measure by 
lack of power to accomplish anything 
worth while and is besides a symptom of 
all large groups meeting for discussion at 
long intervals. University presidents are 
supposed to be efficient and are selected for 
all sorts of outside jobs from the presidency 
of the nation down to pulling wires for Mr. 
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Barnes of Albany. These presidents were 
once professors and have usually been 
elected for traits, such as success in after- 
dinner speaking, not related to business 
efficiency ; they represent in this respect 
about the average level of the professor. 
When presidents who undertake to control 
hundreds of millions of dollars of univer- 
sity property, thousands of professors and 
tens of thousands of students meet once a 
year as trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, they prove more hopelessly inefficient 
than any college faculty. 

It is, however, true that teachers are a 
difficult group. They impose their dis- 
cipline and their opinions on immature 
students and are intellectually individual- 
istic, they are paid and controlled by su- 
perior officials and are socially submissive; 
they are consequently hard to lead and 
easy to drive. But the situation is not 
hopeless. The intellectual initiative of 
teachers may lead them to see the need of 
reforms, while their subjection to adminis- 
trative machinery has become so intoler- 
able that they may be driven to enact their 
Magna Charta. Real progress has been 
made in the organization of the American 
Association of University Professors, but 
we can only hope for a slow development 
of the ‘‘consciousness of kind.’’ When 
the present writer first proposed the es- 
tablishment of such an association his 
plans were more directly in the form of a 
union. It might now be desirable for the 
more radical academic teachers to form a 
national union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Agitation and the capitalization of dis- 
content may be unladylike; but they may 
also be the price of liberty. President 
Butler in his last report to the trustees of 
Columbia University tells them what he 
thinks of those whom he ealls ‘‘academic 
Bolsheviki’’; but their ferment has more 
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promise than the dry rot of the rule of 
Czar Nicholas. Liberty, though the name 
may be ‘‘soiled by all ignoble use,’’ is the 
religion of the teacher. He must maintain 
at any sacrifice his freedom of investigation 
and of thought, his freedom of teaching 
and of speech. If he submits to the viola- 
tion of his intellegtual integrity, the colors 
of his academic hood are no more honor- 
able than the colors on the syphilitic face. 
University professors can not allow them- 
selves to be placed in the economically 
dependent classes, for then they are in 
danger of being forced into the intellec- 
tually dependent classes. And that would 
be the end of us. 
J. McKeen CarretL 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS AND PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


THE University of Paris conferred an honor- 
ary doctorate on President Wilson on De- 
cember 21. It was the first time in the history 
of the university that an honorary degree had 
been bestowed, authorization for its granting 
having been given by a recent decree. Ac- 
cording to the accounts cabled to the New 
York Times, President Poincaré, the presi- 
dents of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
the diplomatic corps, members of the govy- 
ernment, and the highest civil and military 
authorities were present at the ceremony. 

Alfred Croiset, dean of the Faculty of 
Letters welcomed President Wilson in a short 
address and presented to him the diploma of 
doctor as a testimonial to his work as a his- 
torian and his writings on historical subjects. 
Ferdinand Larnaude, dean of the Faculty of 
Law, then bestowed upon the President the 
degree of doctor for his works on jurisprud- 
ence and political science. Lucien Poincaré, 
vice rector of the university and brother of 
the President of the Republic, paid tribute to 
President Wilson’s ability as a professor be- 
fore he entered upon his political career, and 
told of the President’s part in the war. 
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President Wilson, in acknowledging the 


honor bestowed upon him said: 


I feel very keenly the distinguished honor which 
has been conferred upon me by the great Univer- 
sity of Paris, and it is very delightful to me also 
to have the honor of being inducted into the great 
company of scholars whose life and fame have 
made the history of the University of Paris a 
thing admirable among men of cultivation in all 
parts of the world. 

By what you have said, Sir, of the theory of 
education which has been followed in France and 
which I have tried to promote in the United States, 
I am tempted to venture upon a favorite theme. I 
have always thought that the chief object of edu- 
cation was to awaken the spirit, and that, inas- 
much as a literature whenever it has touched its 
great and higher notes was an expression of the 
spirit of mankind, the best induction into educa- 
tion was to feel the pulses of humanity which had 
beaten from age to age through the universities of 
men who had penetrated to the secrets of the hu- 
man spirit. 

And I agree with the intimation which has been 
conveyed to-day that the terrible war through which 
we have just passed has not only been a war be- 
tween nations, but that it has been also a war be- 
tween systems of culture—the one system the ag- 
gressive system, using science without conscience, 
stripping learning of its moral restraints and using 
every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to 
the whole race; the other system reminiscent of the 
high traditions of men, reminiscent of all these 
struggles, some of them obscure, but others closely 
revealed to history, of men of indomitable spirit 
everywhere struggling toward the right and seek- 
ing above all things else to be free. 

The triumph of freedom in this war means that 
that spirit shall now dominate the world. There is 
a great wave of moral force moving through the 
world, and every man who opposes himself to that 
wave will go down in disgrace. 

The task of those who are gathered here, or will 
presently be gathered here, to make the settlements 
of this peace, is greatly simplified by the fact that 
they are the masters of no one; they are the ser- 
vants of mankind. And if we do not heed the 
mandates of mankind we shall make ourselves the 
most conspicuous and deserved failures in the his- 
tory of the world. 

My conception of the League of Nations is just 
this—that it shall operate as the organized moral 
force of men throughout the world, and that when- 
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ever or wherever wrong and aggression are planned 
or contemplated, this searching light of conscience 
will be turned upon them, and men everywhere will 
ask, ‘‘ What are the purposes that you hold in your 
heart against the fortunes of the world?’’ 

Just a little exposure will settle most questions. 
If the Central Powers had dared to discuss the pur- 
poses of this war for a single fortnight, it never 
would have happened; and if, as should be, they 
were forced to discuss it for a year, the war would 
have been inconceivable. 

So I feel that this war is, as has been said more 
than once to-day, intimately related with the uni- 
versity spirit, the university spirit is intolerant of 
all the things that put the human mind under re- 
straint. It is intolerant of everything that seeks to 
retard the advancement of ideals, the acceptance 
of the truth, the purification of life; and every 
university man can ally himself with the forces of 
the present time with the feeling that now at last 
the spirit of truth, the spirit to which universities 
have devoted themselves, has prevailed and is tri- 
umphant. 

If there is one point of pride that I venture to 
entertain, it is that it has been my private priv- 
ilege in some measure to interpret the university 
spirit in the public life of a great nation, and I 
feel that in honoring me to-day in this unusual and 
conspicuous manner you have first of all honored 
the people I represent. The spirit that I try to ex- 
press I know to be their spirit and in proportion 
as I serve them I believe that I advance the cause 
of freedom. 

I, as before, wish to thank you, Sir, from the bot- 
tom of my heart for a distinction which has in a 
singular way crowned my academic career. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Dr. Epwarp A. Bircz, who has been dean of 
the College of Letters and Science for the past 
twenty-seven years and member of the faculty 
for forty-three years, was on December 17, 
elected president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin to sueceed Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, who 
died on November 19. The election was unani- 
mously voted at a special meeting of the board 
of regents called to hear the report of a com- 
mittee appointed on December 4 to consider 
the matter of the presidency. Dr. Birge will 
assume the office of president at once, inas- 
much as he has been acting president since the 
death of Dr. Van Hise, as well as during part 
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of last summer, from 1900 to 1903, preceding 
Dr. Van Hise’s administration, and at other 
times during recent years. Dr. Birge first 
went to the university in 1875 as instructor in 
natural history and he became professor of 
zoology in 1879. He is the author of many 
articles and papers on zoology and limnology. 
In accepting the presidency Dr. Birge pre- 
sented the following letter to the regents: 


I have received with deep feeling the invita- 
tion of the regents to undertake the office of 
president of the University of Wisconsin. My 
relations, both personal and official, with four 
successive presidents of the university have been 
intimate and cordial. They have given me at 
once an exceptional apreciation of the high honor 
involved in your offer and of the importance and 
difficulty of the office which you ask me to assume. 
No one can know better than I do the work and 
the influence of Presidents Bascom, Chamberlin, 
Adams, and Van Hise, and I write the words 
which follow because I know both the part which 
the president has taken in the progress of the 
university and the part which he must take in the 
future, if coming years are to continue and en- 
large the progress of the past. 

I wish that I could believe it wise to accept 
your offer in an unqualified way and to under- 
take the duties of the presidency for an indefinite 
number of years, even though in the nature of the 
ease that number could not be great. I can not, 
however, see that I ought to do this; since the 
interest of the university indicates that I ought 
to follow another course. 

I believe that the presidency of the university 
should pass as soon as practicable into the hands 
of one to whom the institution may look for many 
years of service. I believe also that the advantage 
of the university lies in such service beginning 
in a year when the legislature does not meet, so 
that the new president may have time to gain 
acquaintance within the institution before he 
undertakes the duty of adjusting its relations to 
the state—a duty which in some form must arise 
with each successive legislature. 

I am ready, therefore, to accept the presidency 
on the following condition: that the regents will 
promptly begin to look for another president in 
the hope of finding within a short time a man 
to whom the office may be committed with full 
expectation that he may hold it for a long term. 

If the regents agree with me in this view of the 
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situation, I will use my best efforts for the wel- 
fare of the university during my term of office. 
I will also cordially aid the regents (so far as 
they may wish me to do this) in determining the 
permanent administration of the university. 


REORGANIZATION OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

MEETING in extraordinary session on Decem- 
ber 16, with but one member absent, the cor- 
poration of Yale University reviewed the 
whole subject of university reconstruction, and 
voted fundamental changes which, when car- 
ried through, will radically alter the organiza- 
tion for the better. Action was taken as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A four-year course for the Sheffield Scien- 
tifie School. 

(2) The abolition of the select course. 

(3) The removal of the graduate courses in 
science, public health, and engineering from the 
scientific school to the graduate school. 

(4) The transmission of the resolutions affect- 
ing them to all the full professors of the college 
and Sheff at home and abroad. 

(5) The adoption of the principle of university 
laboratories to be utilized by all schools in com- 
mon, 

(6) The naming of a special committee on re- 
organization to act as a board of reference dur- 
ing the winter. 

In addition to other matters considered to be 
within the jurisdiction of the faculties them- 
selves, the following resolutions were passed: 

(1) Directing the Sheffield Scientific School to 
organize on a four-year basis and without the 
‘¢select course,’’? and requesting it to consider 
whether it desires a science four-year course tend- 
ing to business. 

(2) Directing this Sheff committee to confer 
with a similar committee from the College on an 
interchange of students. 

(3) Appointing President Hadley and the 
chairman of the committee on entrance to meet 
with these two committees and discuss (a) ¢com- 
mon entrance examinations (presumably without 
Latin), and (b) a ‘‘ Junior College.’’ 

(4) Proposing coordination of teaching ar- 
rangements in departments of study common to 
the under graduate and graduate schools. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN COLLEGES 


WitH the demobilization of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps, the colleges of the 
United States will not give up their con- 
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nection with military training, but instead will 
turn their attention to the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Oorps. Before the war there were 
about 115 units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps in the various colleges. About 100 
of these are now being reestablished and appli- 
cations have been received for about 200 new 
units. Hence something like three fifths of 
the 500 institutions in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps will start at once with units 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

‘One important change in the organization 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is now 
being worked out. 
will allow the units to specialize in training 
officer material for the various corps of the 
army, such as the Field Artillery, Engineer, 
Signal Corps, Coast Artillery, Ordnance, Med- 
ical Corps, and Military Aeronautics, instead 
of the uniform training for Infantry, which 
was the rule before the war. 

In addition to the collegiate units, plans 


This change in regulations 


are now under way to establish junior units 
in secondary schools. City High School Corps 
are already established in Boston, Chicago, 
Denver and a large number of other cities. 

The change from the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps to the Reserve Officers’ 
Corps is being made so rapidly that a large 
part of the equipment used in the various in- 
stitutions for the Students’ Army Training 
Corps will be kept on hand to be used for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The ad- 
ministration of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps has been placed in the hands of the 
Committee on Education and Special Train- 
ing, which operates under the training and in- 
struction branch of the War Plans Division of 
the General Staff. The committee will at- 
tempt to make available a large amount of 
scientific and technical material which has 
been developed by the experience of the war, 
and in all units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps special emphasis will be placed on 
physical training and mass athletics. 


Training 


FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


Many hundred thousand children will be 
affected by the Pomerene child-labor amend- 
ment to the revenue bill, if it becomes law, 
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according to the National Child-Labor Com- 
mittee in a statement in which last week’s 
vote of the Senate is compared with its vote 
two years ago on the measure based on the 
interstate commerce power of Congress and 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court last June. Not only was the vote al- 
most the same numerically in the two in- 
stances—52 to 12 in 1916 and 50 to 12 on the 
taxing measure last Wednesday—but the align- 
ment of the Senators who voted on both these 
measures showed little variation. Seven -of 
the 12 who voted “no” on the Pomerene 
Amendment voted “no” on the commerce 
bill. Twenty of those who voted “yes” last 
Wednesday voted “yes” in 1916. Two Sena- 
tors, Leckham of Kentucky and Underwood 
of Alabama, changed their votes from “yes” 
to “no,” while two other Senators, Penrose 
of Pennsylvania and Fletcher of Florida, 
changed from “no” to ‘ All but one of 
the 12 negative voters were Southern Demo- 
erats. Nine Democrats voted for 
the amendment. 

These comparisons, according to the Com- 
mittee, indicate that the issue on the second 
occasion was clearly between taking federal 
action against child labor and leaving the 
matter entirely to the states. For in general, 
the Senators who favored the use of the fed- 
eral commerce power to attack the child-labor 
evil favored the use of the taxing power, and 
those who opposed the one opposed the other. 
It may be assumed that the men of the latter 
group were merely expressing their conception 
of States’ rights, but without reference to 
these particular men it is noteworthy that 
many of the individuals and organizations 
that raise the question of States’ rights when 
child-labor legislation is proposed in Congress 
are also found opposing such legislation in the 
state capitals. 

The Committee holds that the strength of 
the case for federal child-labor legislation is 
due largely to the failure of the states to enact 
adequate protective laws in behalf of the na- 
tion’s children and to enforce their laws so 
as to make them adequately effective. Through 
nobody’s fault but their own 26 states have no 


¢ yes.” 


Southern 
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provision on their statute books prohibiting 
the labor of children under 16 in mines and 
quarries, though each of 15 of these states has 
mine and quarry products worth $2,500,000 or 
more annually. Twenty-one states have no 8- 
hour-a-day limit for work of children under 
16 in factories. Kight have no provision 
against night work for juvenile factory work- 
ers, and three do not prohibit the labor of 
children under 14 in factories. 


POSITIONS UNDER THE BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


THE United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces examinations to be held on 
February 4, for the positions of chief, Smith- 
Sears division, district vocational officer, su- 
pervisor for advisement and training, voca- 
tional adviser, and placement officer. These 
positions are in the office of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, a part of the duties 
of which board are in connection with the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
and sailors. The salaries range from $2,500 
to $5,000 and the positions are open to men 
only. The chief’s headquarters will be in 
Washington, while the others will be assigned 
to duty in the field or in Washington. Com- 
petitors will not be required to report for ex- 
amination at any place, but will be rated on 
the following subjects which will have the 
relative weights indicated: Education, 25; ex- 
perience, 50; thesis and publications (to be 
filed with application), 25; total, 100. 

The duties of the chief ($5,000 a year) will 
be to make recommendations to the director 
in matters of principle and policy in adminis- 
tration of the Smith-Sears Act. The duties 
of the district vocational officer ($2,500 to 
$4,000 a year), will include direct responsi- 
bility to the executive officer for all activities 
under the act in the district assigned him. 
The duties of the supervisor for advisement 
and training ($2,500 to $4,000 a year) will in- 
elude the inspection of school facilities and 
the preparation of reports for the district vo- 
cational office. The duties of the vocational 
adviser ($2,500 to $3,600) will be to interview 
all men admitted to hospital. The duties of 
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placement officer ($2,500 to $3,600 a year) will 
be to secure suitable employment for disabled 
or handicapped men who are entitled to assist- 
ance through the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

Applications should be properly executed, 
including the medical certificate, and must be 
filed with the Civil 
Washington, D. C., with the material re- 
quired, prior to the hour of closing business 
on February 4, 1919. 


Service Commission, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Stmon FiLexner, director of the labora- 
tories of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research, was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at the Baltimore meeting. Professor V. 
A. C. Henmon, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, was elected chairman 
of the section of education and vice-president 
of the association. 


Dr. ArtHuR O. LovEesoy, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Johns Hopkins University, was 
elected president of the American Association 
of University Professors at the recent Balti- 
more meeting. 


CotoneL E. D. Scott has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

State Commissioner JoHN H. Fintey, of 
New York, is returning to Palestine for three 
months with the permission of the regents to 
assist in meeting the distressful conditions in 
the newly occupied territory, and also to ad- 
vise the War Council of the American Red 
Cross as to the policy it should adopt with re- 
gard to future aid in those regions. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Anprews, of Boston, has 
left the United States for England and France, 
where she will represent the Federal Bureau 
of Education in Paris during the Peace Con- 
ference. 

Dr. EuMer Burritt Bryan, president of Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N. Y., has tempo- 
rarily laid aside his work to become associated 
with Dr. Frank Albert Fetter, on leave from 
the department of economies of Princeton Uni- 
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versity, in ‘the direction of the War Camp 
Community Service of the War and Navy De- 


partments Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities, the headquarters of which are in 


New York City. 

Prorrssor PauL Oret, who has been fighting 
in France for four years, will return in Jan- 
uary to the University of Pennsylvania as head 
of the department of architecture. 

Dr. Grorce L. Streeter has been appointed 
director of the department of embryology of 
the Carnegie Institution at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in succession to the late 


Professor Franklin P. Mall. 


Sm Herpert Jackson has been appointed 
director of the British Scientific Instrument 
Research Association. 
the Daniell professorship of chemistry, King’s 
College, London. 

THE title of emeritus professor of experi- 
mental philosophy has been conferred upon 
Dr. E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S., on his retirement 
from the principalship of the University Ool- 
lege of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


He has resigned from 


Dr. THomAs StockHAM Baker, the head- 
master of the Tome School, at Port Deposit, 
Maryland, has presented his resignation to 
the board of trustees of the Tome School, to 
take effect on July 1. Dr. Baker resigns in 
order to accept an executive college position. 


Nina O. BucHANAN, executive secretary of 
the State League of Teachers’ Associations, 
is the democratic candidate for superintend- 
ent of schools in King’s County, Washington. 


Duncan MacKinnon, formerly superintend- 
ent of San Diego, California, and during the 
past year Food Administrator of the county, 
has been made president of the United States 
National Bank of San Diego. 


THE contribution of scientific men to war 
work and also the interruption to their regular 
university research and teaching is illustrated 
by the following list from one department in 
one university: Dr. A. O. Leuschner, of the 
University of California, will relinquish the 
duties of dean of the graduate division at 
the university and has received a commission 
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as major, Chemical Warfare Service, with 
headquarters at Washington, and has been 
detailed to the National Research Council 
since the armistice. Captain W. H. Wright, 
astronomer in the Lick Observatory, is con- 
nected with the Range Firing Section, Ord- 
nance Corps, Aberdeen Proving Ground. Dr. 
H. D. Curtis, astronomer in the Lick Ob- 
servatory, is engaged in war work at the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Dr. Russell Tracy Craw- 
ford, assistant professor of astronomy in the 
University of California, is major in the 
Signal Corps, U. S. Army, at the Air Balloon 
School, Ft. Omaha. Dr. Dinsmore E. Alter, 
instructor in astronomy, University of Cali- 
fornia, recently appointed assistant professor 
of astronomy and physics, University of Kan- 
sas, is major in the Coast Artillery Corps, 
U. S. Army, in charge of the Enlisted Special- 
ists School, Ft. Scott, California. Wallace 
Campbell, fellow in astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of California, lieutenant in the Engi- 
neer Corps, U. S. Army, is in France with the 
Expeditionary Forces. 

A RECENT number of the Journal of Indus- 
trial Chemistry among its personal notes re- 
cords the following changes from educational 
to industrial work: Professor Benton Dales, 
formerly head of the chemistry department of 
the University of Nebraska, research chemist 
for the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; Mr. 
F. W. Bruckmiller, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of Kan- 
sas, chemist for the Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), at Sugar Creek, Mo.; Professor J. B. 
Rather, head of the department of agricultural 
chemistry in the University of Arkansas, chem- 
ist with the Standard Oil Company, New 
York; Dr. M. L. Crossley, acting head of the 
department of chemistry at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, chief chemist for the Calco Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J.; Miss Jessie E. Minor, as- 
sociate professor of chemistry at Goucher Col- 
lege, chief chemist for the Hammerschlag 
Paper Mills, Garfield, N. J.; Mr. Carleton B. 
Edwards, head of the chemistry department at 
Guilford College, chemical engineer in smoke- 
less powder with the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Similar changes are continually re- 
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ported. It would be in the interest of higher 
education to record the salaries received in the 
educational and in the industrial positions, and 
the time and facilities allowed for research 
work. 


THE result of the Scottish universities pol- 
ling shows that the two Coalition Unionists 
and the Coalition Liberal, who was specially 
representing teachers and was the second on 
the poll, were returned for three seats, the fig- 
ures being: Sir Watson Cheyne, Coalition 
Unionist, 3,719; Mr. D. M. Cowan, Coalition 
Liberal, 3,499; Sir Henry Craik, Coalition 
Unionist, 3,286; Dr. R. MacDonald, Labor, 
polled 1,581, and Professor W. R. Smith, Inde- 
pendent, 850. The registered electorate num- 
bers 27,322. Sir Henry Craik has been mem- 
ber for Glasgow and Aberdeen universities as 
a Conservative since 1906, and is the son of 
the Rev. James Craik, who was moderator of 
the General Assembly, Church of Scotland. 
He was educated at Glasgow University and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was secretary of 
the Scottish Educational Department from 
1885 to 1904. Sir Watson Cheyne joined the 
last parliament as a Coalition member for 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews in 1917. He has 
been president of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons and took part in the South African cam- 
paign. Mr. Dugald M’Coig Cowan, M.A., of 
Glasgow, has been headmaster of a large pri- 
mary and secondary school, and has taken part 
in other spheres of educational activity. 


Proressor JoHN MacNetnu, of Dublin Uni- 
versity, has been elected the university repre- 
sentative in Parliament. He received twice as 
many votes as Professor Conway, the National- 
ist candidate. Professor MacNeill, although he 
took no part in the Irish rebellion of 1916, was 
courtmartialed and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for his association with the Sinn Fein 
movement. He was released later through goy- 
ernment amnesty. 


A MEMORIAL service for Samuel Wendell 
Williston, formerly professor of paleontology 
in the University of Chicago, was held at the 
university on December 8. The speakers were 
Professor E. C. Case, of the University of 
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the National Army and Navy went to the 
war in a gregarious way, because their com- 
rades did, or because they were drafted, or 
because their friends and relatives would 
be proud, though troubled, to have them go; 
but when they came to face imminent death 
or wounds, when they realized that at any 
moment they themselves might be called 
on to make the supreme sacrifice, many of 
them began to consider why they were in 
such a novel and horrible situation, and 
some of them found a satisfactory answer 
to that question. Innumerable soldiers 
from many races, dying or realizing in hos- 
pitals that they were crippled for life, have 
said that they were dying or were crippled 
for the sake of their country—France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, America—or for their dear 
home, or for their children, or for the next 
generation, that they may have a better 
world to live in than the present generation 
found prepared for themselves. Multitudes 
of the American soldiers and sailors in this 
war have perceived for the first time that 
their own prime motive in life has been 
the desire to be of service to other people, 
though they had lived the ordinary life of 
daily labor and play, of family affection 
and careless gayety, without much reflec- 
tion on the great issues of life and death or 
on the deep things of love and duty. The 
tremendous emotions of battle and the 
sense of comradeship which the sharing of 
great dangers and hardships creates de- 
velop in them feelings and states of mind 
which may properly be called religious. 
They learn what self-sacrifice means and 
practise it contentedly; they learn that a 
man may gladly risk his life or lay it down 
for his friends; they learn that service to 
others is immeasurably happier than 
thought for self; they hate war and every- 
thing about it, but fight on resolutely in 
the hope so beautifully expressed by Alan 
Seager 
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‘“That other generations might possess, 

From shame and menace free in years to come, 
A richer heritage of happiness. 

He marched to that heroic martyrdom.’’ 


They learn that brotherhood is the very 
essence of practical religion. A letter 
written by a young man, who enlisted after 
having served his term as a convict in Sing 
Sing Prison, and then had trying experi- 
ences during several months in the French 
trenches, to the former warden of the 
prison, who had been a good friend to him, 
dealt mostly with the ordinary tediums, 
trials and hardships of the private soldier’s 
life, but this was one of its broken sentences, 
‘‘Religion? This battalion is a band of 
brothers.’’ - 

Some line officer who has been intimate 
with his men when in hospital or in their 
resting places, or some chaplain who has 
shared with the privates their hardships 
and their dangers, and written letters home 
for them as they lay wounded or dying, 
ought to prepare a manual of the religion 
of the thinking soldier in this war for the 
freedom and security of mankind. It 
would contain no dogma, creed or ritual, 
and no church history; but it would set 
forth the fundamental religious ideas which 
ought to be conveyed to every American 
child and adolescent in the schools of the 
future. Such teaching would counteract 
materialism, promote reverence for God 
and human nature, strengthen the founda- 
tions of a just and peace-loving democ- 
racy, and conform to Micah’s definition 
of religion: ‘‘ What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?”’ 

The manuals of American history for use 
in the public schools will hereafter tell how 
in 1917 the American people with remark- 
able unanimity went into a ferocious war of 
European origin in the hope and expecta- 
tion of putting down divine right govern- 
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ment, secret diplomacy and militarism, of 
making justice and kindness the governing 
principles in international relations, and 
of promoting among the masses of mankind 
the kind of liberty under law which they 
had themselves long enjoyed. In contribu- 
ting to the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
tion of this war they spent their money like 
water, upset their industries and their 
habits of life, laid on their posterity ‘an 
immense burden of debt, and put at risk the 
lives of millions of their sons and daughters. 
At the same time they gave huge sums of 
money to relieve the miseries and woes 
which war now entails on combatants and 
noncombatants alike. 

No great church and no single religious 
organization incited the American people 
to this disinterested ‘crusade. Neverthe- 
less, the united action of the people for 
the nineteen months past testifies that they 
are guided and inspired by certain simple 
religious teachings of supreme efficacy. 
They evidently mean to do unto others as 
they wish others to do to them, to love 
their neighbors as themselves, to imitate 
the example of the Good Samaritan in 
binding up the wounds of mankind, and 
to love truth, freedom and righteousness. 

That is the religion which ought to be 
taught-hereafter in all American schools. 

, 


if CHARLES W. Enior 
, 


# eChs dees 
ff THE “POLICIES” OF THE CARNEGIE 
COMPANY} 


THE article on ‘‘Life Insurance and An- 
nuities for Academic Teachers,’’ printed in 
the issue of ScHOOL AND Sociery for No- 


1 This name is used for brevity and accuracy. 
The Carnegie-Pritchett Company is certainly not 
what it calls itself, a ‘‘Teachers Association.’’ 
We thus have three interlocked concerns—The 
Carnegie Corporation, with a capital of $125,000,- 
000; The Carnegie Foundation, now insolvent, and 
the Carnegie Company, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000. 
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vember 9, was sent to a number of college 
and university professors, with the request 
for an expression of opinion on the subject. 
Those to whom the article was sent were 
selected to represent different subjects and 
institutions, without reference to the wri- 
ter’s acquaintance with them or knoweldge 
of their views. They were asked to check 
one of the three statements here repro- 
duced, the number of the votes for each? 
being as shown. 


The plans of the Carnegie Foundation for 


life insurance and annuities seem to be 
Satisfactory ei nse cine cists dae as hociete eas 4 13 
It seems to be desirable to consider alternative 
plans under the control of the teachers 
GONCEINE po Mipvais sraece m aiaye dotaiauaieycuciets te heini@reyele 636 
The recipient is not prepared to express an 
opinion at the present time?.............: 104 


The Carnegie Foundation certainly re- 
ceived an unlucky vote; 636 to 18 is a 
majority not often recorded. Indeed an 
almost incredible situation has arisen, for 
the Carnegie Company claims to have been 
established for the benefit of exactly those 
who state by a majority of fifty to one that 
its plans are unsatisfactory. We are told 
by the management that the company is 
‘“‘the conerete embodiment of those prin- 
ciples, as finally reached with the coopera- 
tion of the teachers in the institutions asso- 
ciated with the Foundation and of repre- 
sentative academic and actuarial societies,’’ 
but the teachers repudiate ‘‘those prin- 
ciples’? with an emphasis of combined 
opinion approaching unanimity. 


2 There were six mixed ballots. 

3A large part of those who are not prepared to 
express an opinion between the two alternatives 
and at the same time write letters of explanation 
state that they are opposed to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation scheme, but also object to plans under the 
control of teachers, because they do not trust the 
business qualifications of their colleagues or be- 
cause they regard the existing companies as ade- 
quate. 
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